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DO AMERICANS HATE ENGLAND! 

BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, ANDREW CABNEGIE, MUBAT HALSTEAD, 

GEN. HORACE POETEE, THE BEV. BOBEBT COLLYEB, D.D., 

GEN. JAMES H. WILSON, AND M. W. HAZELTINE. 



Cotton Mathee tells us that when the first large party of 
Puritan colonists had set sail from England for the Massachusetts 
Bay (May 13, 1629), their leader, the R< /erend Francis Higgin- 
son, called his children and the passengers about him, as they left 
the Land's End behind them, and said : " "We will not say, as the 
Separatists were wont to say at their leaving of England, Pare- 
well, Babylon ! Farewell, Borne ! But we will say, Farewell, 
dear England ! Farewell, the Church of God in England, and 
all the Christian friends there." The spirit of this tender good- 
bye has never, I think, died wholly out of American hearts, and 
surely not out of those of Francis Higginson's many descendants ; 
and wherever this spirit remains, it is impossible that Americans 
should hate England. But it is quite possible that the very ex- 
istence of such a feeling may make us more sensitive, more 
critical, perhaps even more suspicious ; and that some things 
which look like irritability, or even vindictiveness, may really im- 
ply the presence, not the absence, of this lingering affection. 
After all, a common motherhood is a strong tie : Ssivdv to noivdv 
6it\ciyxvov. 

Yet even those Americans in whose veins the English blood 
flows with least of loreign admixture must admit that the 
mother-country has been, from the first, a stern parent to her 
children. When the Stamp Act was under discussion in the 
British Parliament and Charles Townshend had spoken of " these 
Americans, children planted by our care, nourished by our 
indulgence/' he was promptly answered by Colonel Barre, who 
had fought under Wolfe at Quebec. "They planted by your 
care ? " said Barre\ " No, they were planted by your oppression. 
. . . They nourished by your indulgence ? They grew up by 
your neglect." It is thi8 sense of unmotherly treatment, running 
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through nearly three centuries, which puts a bitter drop into 
what would otherwise be the kindly spirit of Americans as regards 
England. The long struggles of the colonial period, culminating 
in the Revolutionary War ; the impressment of American sea- 
men and the War of 1812, to which it led ; the bitter, bitter 
alienation of the Civil War, when all educated England, after 
taunting us for years with tolerating slavery, turned and re- 
proached us more bitterly for giving our very heart's blood to over- 
throw it, — all these, down to the very latest word of the London 
Times or Saturday Review, have simply prolonged into periods 
of peace that ungracious attitude which Barre described. 

The result of all this is that whatever antagonism exists be- 
tween Americans and El irishmen is generic, not individual ; and 
one might almost say abstract rather than concrete. No one ever 
stated this distinction so admirably as Hawthorne when he wrote 
in his diary, nearly half a century ago : " If an Englishman were in- 
dividually acquainted with all our twenty-five millions of Ameri- 
cans, and liked every one of them, and believed that each man of 
those millions was a Christian, honest, upright, and kind, he would 
doubt, despise, and hate them in the aggregate, however he might 
love them as individuals." The statement is too strongly put, 
doubtless, but it touches the precise point in the case ; and Haw- 
thorne might have added that the twenty-five — now sixty-five — 
millions of Americans have just the same curious mental habit. 
They do not dislike, much less hate, individual Englishmen ; 
indeed, they are very apt to like them personally, and even — 
though this applies to a very limited circle only — to imitate them. 
What they dislike is that invisible and traditional Englishman 
who stands in their imagination for the race ; something never to 
be seen or identified, and therefore never to be disproved ; or, at 
best, but a dim and awful vision, as when Plato's archetypal man 
stalks through Milton's " Sylvarum Liber," having the semblance 
of humanity, but dwelling in some sphere of his own, or on the 
vast outskirts of the habitable world : 

" Sed quamlibet natura sit comnranior 
Tamen seorsus extat ad morem unius 
Kt, mL-a, ccrto stringitur spatio loci." 

You may meet any living man against whom you are prejudiced, 
and perhaps make friends with him ; indeed, Charles Lamb main- 
tained that no one could actually see a man and hate him. But 
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a well-settled aversion to a shadow is a thing insuperable ; you 
can never touch hands. 

The proof of this vague antagonism lies in the fact that every 
American visiting England finds himself constantly held up for 
comparison with an imaginary and typical being, whom neither 
he nor his English questioner has ever seen. His worst annoy- 
ance is in being praised, if at all, at the expense of his country. 
If he has an atom of color in his cheeks, if he does not speak very 
much through his nose, if he does not say " guess " at short 
intervals, he is sure to hear, first or last, from his tailor or his 
chambermaid, the pitying assurance : " You an American, sir ? 
I give you my word of honor I never should have thought it." 
What does this imply but the assumed existence of some abstract 
and very undesirable American, as intangible as Plato's arche- 
typal man, as remote from real vision as the conventional English- 
man on the French stage ? During my first week in London, 
many years ago, on going to breakfast with an eminent English- 
man to whom I had letters, I found myself running the gantlet 
of three pairs of eyes, seen at different doors and windows, before 
my final reception, and learned at last by frank confession that 
the eyes belonged respectively to my host, my hostess, and my host- 
ess's sister ; and that they had all agreed, after a hasty consulta- 
tion, that, whoever I was, I could not possibly be the American 
stranger who was to come to breakfast. What they had really 
expected — what uncouth monster or untamed child of the forest 
— what war-whoop on the doorstep — I never ascertained. Per- 
haps it was simply the surprise which Irving records as having 
been created by his first appearance in London — surprise at an 
American author's wielding a goose-quill with his fingers instead 
of wearing it in his hair. 

It may be, after all, that this generic or collective aversion is, in 
a manner, nature's safeguard to secure freedom of development ; to 
keep the younger race from being too much repressed by the elder, 
or the elder from being too much impaired and modified by the 
younger. There is certainly enough of the original vigor in both 
nations to make them respect honest differences of attitude or judg- 
ment. Lord Houghton once told mo that the earlier American 
visitors in London, as Sumner and Ticknor, while recognized as 
most cultivated and agreeable men, were criticised as not having 
a sufficiently distinctive flavor of Americanism. In the same way 
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the educated American of to day is apt to complain a little of the 
current literary society of London as not having a sufficiently dis- 
tinctive English flavor, but as aiming to be rather Continental and 
meretricious ; so as to suggest the remark of Heinrich Heine, sixty 
years ago, that the English were already seeking to be light and 
frivolous, and were endeavoring to creep into the monkey's skin 
which the French were gradually stripping off (die Englander 
leicht und frivol zu werden suchen, und injene Affenhaut hinein- 
kriechen diejetzt die Franzosen von sich abstreifen). That he 
should have thus looked forward, in 1828, to the Oscar Wildes 
and Rider Haggards of the present day was surely a proof that, in 
laying aside much of Judaism, he had kept its gift of prophecy. 
It may be true, at any rate, that the more English the English- 
man, and the more American the American, the better they will 
really esteem each other; and that their visible jealousies are only 
such as are often noticed in cousinly circles, where the essential 
kinship makes the trivial variations more exasperating. Keats said 
that he hated Englishmen, because they were the only men he 
knew : if we Americans sometimes grow impatient with them, it 
may be because they are really so near to ourselves that we never 
quite comprehend them. 

Thomas Wehtwobth Higginson. 



Me. Smith's article is interesting, but I think the title much 
too strong. Dislike of England would have been better. There 
is among adult Americans no hatred of England. With young 
America it is different. It has been said that every American is 
born reciting the Declaration of Independence. At any rate, he 
begins to recite it very early. This is his starting-point. Britain 
was the foe of his country, and there was " liberty in every blow " 
against her. 

Youth likes stories of war, and the mother-country has been 
the foe in the serious wars of the child-land. The American 
youth of both sexes love Scotland, for they are reared upon Scott, 
and pity Ireland, for they have heard the story of her wrongs. 
England, therefore, unfortunately represents the sand-bag which 
Young America pummels. In my childhood, it was much the 
same in Scotland, which, like America, had to fight against 
England for its independence. Scotch lads are fed upon Wallace 
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and Bruce. If I was certain of anything then, it was that Eng- 
land was still the foe of Scotland, that every Englishman was a 
usurper, and that one Scotchman was equal to five Englishmen 
any day. I venture to say that such is the case with the Scotch 
lads of to-day, just as it is with the American lads ; England is 
the sand-hag for both. 

Young England does not have this feeling in regard to America, 
for the wars which meant everything to the one were only inci- 
dents in the history of the other ; but Young England does enter- 
tain it toward France, for the serious wars of England have been 
with her. " The Frenchman" is the traditional foe of the young 
Englander. This is all very unfortunate, but a period cannot be 
fixed when this feeling against England will cease to affect the 
Young American. Mr. Smith thinks eighty years a long period 
for such influences to exist ; but I doubt whether eight hundred 
years will suffice to displace the history of the Revolution and sub- 
sequent wars with England. I think these must of necessity re- 
main the most attractive reading for the youth of America, and 
must affect their early impressions of England. This feeling 
passes away with age and education ; and educated Americans 
who learn more and more what America owes to the great mother- 
land respect and admire it more, and their affection for it steadily 
grows. As between England and America, of course, they are 
intensely American ; but the depth of real feeling for England 
will be seen if ever any of the Continental powers succeed in 
seriously endangering that little island; which, however, we 
rejoice to say, is not likely to occur. 

I do not believe that the American people would like to 
see the foot of a foreign invader planted upon the land of 
Shakespeare and Burns, or any race bat the English-speaking one 
ruling there ; or that they would rest quietly if any did. Mr. 
Smith should have given the name of the leading journal which 
said the other day that " the American people could not help re- 
joicing in any reverse that might befall England." I do not think 
this sentiment would be approved by any number of Americans. 
As between England and the brave Sudanese, or between England 
and Ireland, for instance, Yes. As between England and Russia, 
Germany, or even France, No. Mr. Smith should also ask the 
gentleman who wrote him to send a copy of the history book which 
said that the British government counterfeited the greenbacks for 
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the purpose of ruining the credit of the United States. It would 
command a high price as a curio. 

Mr. Smith strikes the keynote when he distinguishes between 
the monarchial and aristocratic England of the past and the demo- 
cratic England which is coming, and which has already come to 
so great an extent. The British monarchy and the aristocracy 
must hate the republic, just as republicans hate a monarchy. Why 
should they not ? The republican idea robs them of their reve- 
nues and privileges, denounces their pretensions, and proves to the 
world every day that a privileged class is unnecessary. How 
should we expect a body of college professors, for instance, to re- 
gard with advantage a rival country which displaced them ? How 
would a priesthood regard a country that succeeded without 
priests, or an iron-master a patent device which rendered iron 
unnecessary ? Would any of these classes wish a theory success 
which led them all to exclaim, " Othello's occupation 's gone"? 
Every profession, every vocation, has an exaggerated estimate of 
its position and usefulness. All that Mr. Smith says about the 
people of England — the masses, not the classes — admiring America 
is true. I go farther ; they love it. It is their model, and their 
loyalty to the cause of the Union when it needed friends should 
ever be held in grateful remembrance by the American people ; 
Mr. Smith's name included, for he was a friend indeed. When 
Mr. Smith wrote that jealousy waits upon success, I thought that 
he was about to speak of the success of the Republic making Eng- 
land jealous ; but he means that the success of England accounts 
for the jealousy of the American. Jealousy is not a fault of the 
American. It would be better, perhaps, if he had a trace of it in 
his composition. On the contrary, very few Americans appreci- 
ate at its full value the great success of England. They are too 
apt to think that no country is progressing but their own. Be- 
sides, a country that has in one century become the greatest manu- 
facturing, commercial, and mining nation, and the wealthiest 
nation in the world, cannot well be jealous of the success of any 
other. Jealousy of England ! the dear little thing ! This 
is a new idea, and we must thank Mr. Smith for the suggestion. 
It gives us a laugh. 

Mr. Smith devotes considerable attention to India, saying that 
an Indian Empire is the regular theme of Anglophobists. "They 
never mention it without giving utterance to burning words about 
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the oppression of the Hindoo." Having visited India, I know some- 
thing about the Hindoos and Mohammedans and the Indian ques. 
tion in general ; and this has given me quite an advantage, for the 
American is profoundly ignorant of the subject. It does not 
interest him in the slightest degree. I have not heard the British 
occupation of India referred to in America as a political question 
a dozen times in my life. The American has no feeling about 
India, except one of regret that England should be burdened with 
it. The very few who take an interest in the subject are with 
John Bright entirely upon this question. If they wished England 
ill, they would wish her to acquire another India. England's ex- 
perience with her colonies has settled the colonial question here. 
The American has no love for colonies. If he ever permits any 
more territory to enter the Union, it will be coterminous. 

Part of Mr. Smith's able paper is devoted to showing not why 
Americans should dislike England, but to giving reasons why 
England should dislike America. He asks : 

" Is there any limit to the affronts which the American legislatures and Presidents 
may offer to Great Britain when they are in urgent need of the Irish vote? Is there 
no limit to the quiet sufferance of those affronts by a proud and powerful nation!" 

I think Mr. Smith's residence in Canada must have put him out 
of touch here with English feeling upon this subject. The 
majority of the English people welcome these "affronts." The 
by-elections show that the cause of Ireland has won the hearts 
of the people. Every word of sympathy cabled from this side is 
accepted as testimony that the two democracies are in unison. 
The people of no other nation in the world resolve and protest so 
often against the actions of other governments. England is 
always protesting against something or other. Poland or Bul- 
garia, or Turkey is doing .som ' 'ng which calls for the censure 
of England, and her numerous soc. 'ties are continually lecturing 
other nations upon questions from the cause of " civil and religious 
liberty " up or down to ' ' the proper observance of the Lord's Day." 
I regret these interferences of one country with the affairs of 
another, for I believe they injure more than benefit the best of 
causes. But the English people are very prone to speak their 
mind to their neighbors. The Eepublic has for its "affronts," 
therefore, a notorious example in the elder branch of the family. 
But that resolutions passed in favor of allowing Ireland to man- 
age her home affairs as Canada does drive British emigration 
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to Australia which would otherwise come to our shores, is a sur- 
prise to us : it certainly cannot affect adversely the Irish emi- 
gration, and we find that the English and Scotch emigration is, 
proportionately, greatly increased. Even that going directly to 
Canada usually finds its way to us across the border. Mr. Smith 
must be wrong upon this point. In the same paragraph he 
tells us how British Canadians love the mother-country, which 
has never wilfully given cause of complaint, and they take hostility 
to her as hostility to them. My recollection is that Canada sins 
equally with the United States in regard to this Irish question, her 
legislatures having passed similar resolutions. It is comforting, 
therefore, to know that, while emigration may be going to Australia 
in preference to the United States, owing to Anglophobia, Mr. 
Smith's own country — pardon, Mr. Smith has no country, though 
surely no man deserves one better — Mr. Smith's colony at 
least is with us. But why does not the interference of Canada in 
this matter also drive British emigration away from her, as it 
does from the no more sinning Bepublic ? Oh, what a fad does 
when it takes possession even of an able man! Mr. Smith cannot 
write upon any subject nowadays without rendering his treatment 
of it subservient to his hatred of Ireland. It was not thus with 
him in the earlier day. 

Mr. Smith gives another reason which seems to show that it 
is England's dislike of America that he is accounting for. In 
regard to international courtesy, he thinks that England has 
cause for complaint ; because, after framing a treaty with the 
President, it had to wait in the anteroom of the Senate, and was 
then " publicly dismissed with contumely." It is very strange for 
one so eminent to speak thus of the part of our Constitution which 
provides that all treaties shall be ratified by the Senate. This is 
the first word that I have seen from a public writer upon this 
provision that did not express the highest commendation. If the 
treaty-making power of England were so hedged around, many 
of England's troubles would have been avoided. Every govern- 
ment knows, when it enters into negotiations with the United 
States, that neither the President nor the Cabinet, nor both com- 
bined, can pledge the country. The American Senate, the most 
august political body in the world, is a party to these negotia- 
tions, and its approval is requisite. I am at a losu to understand 
why this provision " can never be agreeable to a government ac- 
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customed to the diplomatic etiquette and amenities of the old 
world." I have never heard the slightest objection raised to it : 
on the contrary, I undertake to say that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Balfour, the leaders of both 
the political parties of England, highly approve that provision of 
the American Constitution, and also that every English-speaking 
community that makes a constitution, as several will ere long, 
will copy it. 

Mr. Smith says that "it will always be the policy of Protec- 
tionists to obtain the support of patriotism by keeping up ill-will 
against the country whose competition they fear." The United 
States levies duties with delightful impartiality, without regard 
to alleged national likes or dislikes. The silks of Prance and the 
linens of Germany pay, just as the woollens of Britain do ; and 
my experience has been that men form their fastest friendships in 
the ranks of their competitors. For example, the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Britain, and also the French and German societies, 
to the number of about five hundred, are to visit the iron and 
steel associations of the United States next October, as their 
guests. The principal men on both sides are already warm 
friends, and this meeting will make many other friendships. To 
our English competitors will be shown every device, every method, 
in use in all our establishments, as they have shown Americans 
theirs. Had manufactures not been surprisingly developed here, 
it would never have been worth while for our friends to honor us 
by this visit, and hence a rare opportunity to increase cordial re- 
lations between the two countries would never have arisen. Be- 
sides, many of these gentleman are largely interested in manu- 
facturing here, and more are becoming so. Mr. Smith and 
college professors in general would be greatly surprised, not to 
say shocked, to hear the private judgments of our English manu- 
facturers upon the policy of America in regard to manufactures 
here. A ballot upon the question, " Is protection good for 
America ? " would probably win ; at least every one interested in 
America might be depended upon to vote in the affirmative. Of 
this I am very sure : no two bodies of men can show a greater 
number of genuine friendships, and more of mutual regard for 
both countries, than the competing members of the iron and steel 
trades of England and America. 

It is deeply to be deplored that for all time the American 
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child must first learn that Washington's foe was England. What 
we learn at seven sticks. When I was at that age, I awoke one 
night to hear that my uncle had been put in jail, and that my 
father might be. I knew there was hidden in the attic a re- 
bellious republican flag, for all our family were Chartists, and to 
this day whenever I speak of a king or hereditary privilege, my 
blood tingles and mounts to my face. Sometimes — and not so 
many years ago — I have felt for a passing moment that to 
shoot all hereditary kings one after the other would not be un- 
congenial work, for I hate hereditary privileges with a hate noth- 
ing else inspires, because I got it at seven, and it requires an 
effort to keep it within bounds. Therefore, when I see and hear 
my little nephews, one after another, rise from the Revolu- 
tionary story, and feel about England as I did about her and her 
kings and monarchy, much as I deplore this, I recognize that it 
must be, and that only age and knowledge will counteract it. 

The relation between the old and new lands has never, until 
now, been such as to furnish a good foundation for genuine friend- 
ship and increasing regard. The position of affairs between the 
two branches of the English-speaking race is just this: an 
eldest son has made a great success since he left his father's roof, 
and it is difficult for an energetic and pugnacious old gentle- 
man to realize that the son has attained his majority, and has be- 
come a man resembling his parent in no quality more than in 
being determined to make his own way in the world, and work 
out his destiny after his own fashion, feeling that destiny to be 
something so grand that the world has never seen the like. 
The father in such cases always condescends and expects defer- 
ence, and is disposed to be arbitrary for a time. The young 
man, if able, soon sees that there are limits which it is best for 
both to observe. He is a man also, and in this case, certainly, men 
are created equal. 

It is surprising how recently this attitude has been dis- 
played in our international relations. Thus up to and includ- 
ing the negotiations connected with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
it was the custom of the British Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to tell the American Secretary of State what Her Majesty " ex- 
pected," and the younger nation, in reply, most dutifully intimated 
to the older what the President "ventured to hope." When Mr. 
Blaine took up the subject a few years ago, although no courtier 
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of them all more courteous than he, the English form was 
adopted, and he informed the English Minister in return what 
the President "expected " ; and he was taken to task for 
having changed the tone of the correspondence. Mr. Smith 
may probably feel that this change was, indeed, another evidence 
of want of due courtesy ; but such was not the case, I am sure, 
for whenever Her Majesty " ventures to hope," the President 
may be relied upon to " venture to hope " also ; when she 
"expects/' the President probably will. The truth is that the 
Republic has passed the stage of " venturing to hope " all alone. 
There is now perfect equality, but friction has been produced in 
reaching it. Henceforth this change will be found productive 
of good fruits. 

The younger nation was at first, naturally, too thin-skinned, 
and courted too much the good opinion of the older. This has 
changed. The American of to-day thinks more of earning his 
own good opinion, and what other nations, including England, 
think of him is secondary, as it should be. There is less vanity, 
but more pride in his composition as a citizen of the American 
Eepublic. This is better for both the old land and the new. 
They meet upon equal terms ; which is the first requisite for gen- 
uine friendship. The educated American grows in liking for 
England more and more. The educated Englishman considers 
the republic more and more an important factor in the world, and 
is more and more proud of the fact that it is English; and in the 
heart of both there is a strong feeling of mutual respect, of ad- 
miration, and, I venture to say, of affection. We shall have our 
little family jars, and considerable friction now and then; but in 
any serious emergency, woe betide the race that attempts to go 
too far against one branch of the English race or the other ! 

The wars between us henceforth are to be industrial, and the 
victories those of peace. Still the Briton and the American are too 
much alike and too much to each other not to have feelings 
of rivalry excited as between themselves ; but now that all feel- 
ing of condescension on the one hand and assertion on the other 
has ceased, and they are recognized equals, every hour taken 
from the passage between them, every visit paid, draws the two 
branches closer together, and leads both to feel deep down in 
their hearts that they are branches of the same great family — the 
elder that he is the imperious, unrivalled colonizer among men, 
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and the youngster that "he is a chip of the old block," and 
means to have his way upon this continent, after the example of his 
sire in other parts of the world ; and, above all, — a latent 
power capable of incredible action if ever touched by serious 
misfortune befalling either, — there dwells silently in the hearts of 
both, as a sweet secret which no other race can share, the fact that 
both father and son know well and feel keenly how very true it is 
that "blood is thicker than water." 

Andrew. Carnegie. 



Nothing more hateful than the paper on " The Hatred of 
England," by Goldwin Smith, LL.D., in the May number of 
The North American Keview, has appeared in print, within 
the range of my reading, for many years. It is at once surpris- 
ing, grievous, and irritating, and is calculated to do international 
mischief. It is wonderful that so much error could be concen- 
trated in so few pages. How it happens that Dr. Smith has 
assimilated misinformation to this extent is a mystery, for his 
desire to do justice has not been disputed and his capacity to be 
accurate has not lacked illustration. His studies of history 
demand respect, for his surveys have been seemingly scientific 
and his investigations apparently candid; but when he paints 
the United Kingdom and the United States in one landscape, he 
presents them in a strange and sinister light that perverts and 
distorts familiar features. The drawing of outlines is fair, but 
the atmosphere is one of discoloration. 

The dislike of England is not a sentiment, the hatred of Eng- 
land is not the habit, of the American people. The Anglophobia of 
which Dr. Smith speaks as if it were a characteristic of the 
American people that would not be disputed by reasoning and 
respectable persons is not a feeling that prevails or a passion that 
ia popular. Dr. Smith will pardon me, but this country is too big 
for that. He is talking of the diseases of childhood, and we are 
well over them all. Let us deal with wholesome manliness and 
womanhood. Fifty years ago there was in the American blood a 
lingering animosity against "the British" — something that was 
clearly hostile and resembled hatred, though it lacked both malig- 
nity and ferocity, toward the red-coats; but with the growth of 
the country and the increase of intelligence this has ceased to 
exist. It had its day and generation, and is gone. 
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The rebellion and revolution that evolved American inde- 
pendence grew out of the belief of the people of the colonies that 
they were treated as inferiors. That was enough. "We need 
not bother ourselves with fine constructions of law and discussions 
of departed policy. The red-coats became invaders, and they, 
to be sure, were hateful while engaged in intrusive aggression. 
The feeling toward them was intensified by the employment of 
Hessians, who were detested as mercenaries and abhorred as sang- 
guinary slaves, and of Indians, whose savagery greatly exasperated 
the colonists. In this way the British troops were associated with 
the bitter memories of a hireling soldiery and barbarous warfare. 

The second war with England grew in part from the first, for 
there were unsettled questions, clothed in dangerous generaliza- 
tions loosely phrased in the haste of peace-making. In the West 
there were Indian wars, in which the red men seemed to have 
the countenance, if not the actual assistance, of British military 
posts, some of which were held on poorly-defined pretexts, with- 
out regard to treaty obligations. The defeat of the savages by 
General "Wayne on the Maumee, in sight of a fort flying the flag 
of Great Britain, was one incident of the tedious transition state 
of the relations of the two countries. The Americans felt them- 
selves disrespectfully treated. American independence was for- 
mally acknowledged, but not considerately regarded. There was 
justification for the heat of the American temper. 

There was, as there is, a kindly feeling in this country to- 
ward France. "We had been helped by France at the most critical 
time of the War of Independence, and the French Revolution 
followed our own as a second and larger chapter in the world's 
advance toward republicanism. Napoleon was not looked upon 
in the United States as a monster. British opinion touching him 
was not seconded by American sympathy. On the contrary, his 
higher qualities were exaggerated in the estimation of our 
countrymen, and his faults overlooked. It was remembered that 
he paid remarkable honors to the memory of Washington, and 
sold us Louisiana on easy terms ; and Americans saw then, as 
the world sees now, his glory. The British assumption was that 
we, as English-speaking people, owed it to our ancestry to aid in 
the overthrow of the Gorsican, or, at least, to acquiesce in the 
monopoly of the seas in order to overcome the military empire 
founded on France. "We did not share in the English hatred of 
VOL. cl.— NO. 403. 49 
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the French and of Napoleon. Indeed, we had generally adopted 
Jefferson's fine saying, that one had always two countries — his 
own and France. 

The second war with the British was more directly caused by 
the arrogance of their government than by any popular antipathy ; 
and once again the British army was reenforced by red men, and 
the rankling recollection of the massacre of the river Eaisin was 
hardly atoned for by the battle of the Thames and the fall of Te- 
cumseh. But this was all before Waterloo ! The English peo- 
ple of to-day would disdain the charge that they hate the French 
because they had wars with France long ago ; and the American 
people resent the charge that they hate the English as one that 
implies a lack of self-respect and a deficiency in justifiable pride. 

Dr. Smith is of the opinion that Americans are hostile to Brit- 
ish domination in India. He is mistaken there : the general 
judgment of the American people is that the British do the World 
a service in holding India. There was a ripple of applause in this 
country when Disraeli gathered Cyprus, and when England occu- 
pied Egypt to defend her road to India. It would not do to have 
the domination over continents surrendered to barbarians. There 
was disgust when the Ionian Islands were abandoned, for it was 
out of character ; and if British statesmanship of the complacent 
and yielding sort should give up Gibraltar, it would be regarded 
more in sorrow than in anger, just as the dallying delay that was 
fatal to Gordon at Khartoum excited rather exasperation than 
grief ; for, mournful as was the sacrifice of the hero through the 
policy that made it inevitable, it was even more pusillanimous. 
"What we blame England in Egypt for is that she makes any pre- 
tence of a purpose ever, while the Nile flows, to leave the country. 
England should hold Egypt as one of her most precious posses- 
sions, and we should, and shall, applaud, because we would do it 
ourselves, and fight for it. 

Dr. Smith should remember that we do not need instruction 
regarding " the war between two groups of States." It is quite 
true, as Dr. Smith says, that the North did not take up arms to 
free the slaves. The fight was for dominion. The conquering 
idea was not the emancipation of the blacks, but the nationality of 
the country. The majority of Americans never had any complain- 
ing concern about the attitude of England, and the only irritation 
on the subject that was serious grew out of the feeling that the 
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temper of the British government and ruling class was supercil- 
ious. But the splendid friendly eloquence of John Bright 
through the years of combat, and the graciousness of the Queen, 
and the generous impulse of the Prince Consort in the modifica- 
tion, when in his bed with his last illness, of Palmerston's peremp- 
tory despatch in the " Trent " case, and the result of the Geneva 
arbitration, made the continuation of resentment irrational and 
its dangerous revival impracticable. 

There has been something of competition in this country 
between the two great political parties for the Irish vote, and 
there has been a great deal of kindly regard entertained for the 
Irish people. There is no apology to make for that. The Irish 
vote would seem naturally to belong to the Republicans, because 
they maintain the protective policy, while the Democracy would 
substantially place the United States in the commercial relations 
to Great Britain in which the disunited colonies were. With our 
good- will toward Ireland, we wish her no such bad luck as to bo 
dissevered from the British Empire. The test of the policy with 
which Mr. Gladstone has identified himself, and which is growing 
into that of English democracy, is whether home rule can be 
granted Ireland without imperial disintegration. "We know per- 
fectly how closely parallel the case is with that of the struggle of 
the Southern States of this Union to establish their sovereignty. 
We would not let them go; and we do not expect or desire Ireland 
to be an independent power. Home rule, to be within the limita- 
tions that the common-sense of self-preservation requires, must 
be, like legitimate statehood, competent for local matters, but 
subordinate to the imperial powers — under all circumstances part 
of an indestructible unit. 

The dynamiters were not Americans, and had no help on these 
shores, except that given by those for whose education England 
was responsible, and the gain the Irish cause has made within a 
few years in American public opinion is in its dissociation from 
the destructive and threatening resources of civilization that 
are the expression of barbarians. Our protective policy through 
the tariff is strongest with the people, not because it is against 
the manufactures and trade of Great Britain, but for the reason 
that it is opposed to the clumsy provincialism of the Confederates 
and the abject dependence of the colonists. It is a national policy. 

Not only has the old, long-time-ago sense of wrong and flush 
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of anger toward the British on account of the Hessian and savage 
warfare, and the whole chapter of grievances, real and fanciful, 
passed away: there is a strong and wide-spread feeling that there 
is, as there should be, the warmth of kindred blood in all our 
veins. We say of the British — the Scotch and Irish as well as 
the English — that they are our own folks and we like them; that 
there is a community of interests world-wide between us that we 
shall stand by forever; that there is something glorious and in- 
spiring in being one of, and the largest of, the English-speaking 
nations that girdle the globe; that there is a tie in living under 
like laws and reading the same literature, from the old masters to 
the modern monthly magazines and daily newspapers. Through- 
out this country — and this is personal and direct testimony — 
there are thousands and tens of thousands of travelled citizens 
each of whom remembers special courtesies shown him and his 
on the British islands; painstaking, cordial attentions, for which 
there were no better reasons than that the travellers were 
Americans and took solid comfort and a share of pride in the 
hearty hospitalities and the historic majesty of the mother-country. 

MUKAT HALSTEAD. 



When Professor Goldwin Smith chose for the subject of an 
article in an American magazine " The Hatred of England," he 
exposed himself to the remark that Emerson made about Byron — 
" he wanted something craggy to break his mind against"; and the 
distinguished author of the article has in this instance, as in 
many others, shown himself eminently successful in avoiding a 
disposition to illustrate the literary truth that "the great art of 
writing shows itself in the choice of pleasing allusions." When 
he recounts the hostile acts of England toward America, and 
then takes her to task for not having quietly swallowed them as 
palatable morsels, he seems to put his country in the attitude of 
the aggravating small boy who was testing the extent of his little 
brother's amiability by rapping his skull with a mallet, and who, 
after getting out of all patience at the child's exasperating lack 
of appreciation of such methods, finally called out to his mother : 
" Mamma, come and make Freddy behave ; every time I hit him 
over the head with this mallet he yells." After his recital of the for- 
midable list of national virtues of the parent country, which he sets 
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forth as shining examples to others, with that enthusiasm which 
is always a pardonable weakness in a loyal Briton, the offspring 
country would seem to he left with nothing to do but sit down 
and console itself with the words of Charles II. when he said he 
always admired virtue, but could never imitate it. 

It is a significant fact that, while Professor Smith is accusing 
us of Anglophobia, we are accusing a large element of our people 
of Anglomania. One of the symptoms of the attack is observed in 
the terms employed. We find here Victoria hotels, Her Majesty's 
Opera, royal baking-powders, imperial trains, and harness-makers 
to His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales ; and when the anthem 
of " John Brown " is sung, there appears to be a confusion in the 
minds of some of our more advanced Anglomaniacs as to whether 
the reference to the possessor of so progressive a soul is an allusion 
to our hero of Harper's Perry or the Queen's late gillie. When the 
dude Britannicus makes his appearance in Piccadilly his worthy 
counterpart, the dude Americanus, immediately exhibits himself on 
Fifth Avenue, rolls up his trousers when the cable announces rain 
in London, sucks the head of an equally large cane, and adopts 
the same transatlantic swing when he walks, at the risk of being 
set down as appearing bow-legged in the elbows. Even the Irish, 
whose presence here is a never-failing source of irritation to the 
author of the article under discussion, are supposed to be coming 
over to the ranks of the Anglomaniacs, if we may credit the story 
of the coachman from the Isle of emerald hue who recently ap- 
plied to a lady here for a situation, and when asked by her, ' ' Are 
you an Englishman ? " replied, " No, mum ; I was born in Oir- 
land, but I've lived so long in Ameriky that I suppose I do seem 
quite English." 

If we are misjudged through the writings of English tourists, 
we should not be thrown upon the defensive in consequence. We 
cannot keep on explaining forever that we do not, as a population, 
spend the whole of St. Patrick's Day sitting on the steps of 
Tammany Hall with our feet stuck on the telegraph wires, en- 
gaged in applauding the Irish parade ; that we did not construct 
the elevated railways solely to prevent travel from interrupt- 
ing the St. Patrick's Day processions in the streets of New York ; 
that we do not live in houses seventeen stories high and sleep with 
our clothes on for fear of fire; and that our hotel managers are not in 
the habit of weighing their guests before and after meals on patent 
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scales by dropping a nickel in the slot, and charging them by 
weight for what they eat. 

It is hard to take Professor Smith seriously, but he is 
evidently in intense earnest when he depicts a hatred of England 
on the part of America which, one might suppose, equals the 
sworn hatred of Rome manifested by the ancient Carthaginians. 

That a certain hostility exists between this country and the 
only nation of consequence with which she has ever been engaged 
in wars end irritating negotiations is quite true ; but the provo- 
cations which have caused it cannot be laid at the door of Amer- 
ica. Wh 'le the many acts of national courtesy, amiability, and 
forbearance on the part of the United States toward England 
cannot be enumerated in the limited space of a magazine article, 
neither can they be set aside by a few pages of inferences. At 
the close of the Revolution, while the animosities engendered by 
the bitterness of that war were still rankling in the American 
mind, the United States entered promptly upon amicable inter- 
course and treaty relations without sulking over the past. It was 
only when the nation was compelled to assert its manhood by 
resisting the totally unjustifiable claim by England to the right 
of search at sea that it entered again upon armed hostilities in 
1812. America has repeatedly submitted boundary questions 
and fishery disputes to peaceful negotiations, though convinced 
of the justice of all her claims, and fully conscious of her power 
to capture, without a serious struggle, the possessions of England 
upon their continent, in case of a resort to war. 

The hostile acts of the English during our Civil War were 
borne with a forbearance not often exhibited by a powerful nation. 
Among these were the according of belligerent rights to those in 
rebellion, the aid and comfort given to them morally and ma- 
terially, the indecent haste of a leader in English politics to an- 
nounce, after the very first battle of the war, that Jefferson Davis 
had succeeded in founding a government, the supplying of funds 
through the purchase of Confederate bonds, the furnishing of the 
chief instrumentalities which swept our commerce from the sea, the 
picking-up and carrying-off of our prisoners from the "Alabama" 
by a British yacht after the victory of the " Kearsarge," the over- 
bearing manner of the demand for the surrender of the Confed- 
erate agents, Mason and Slidell, who had been captured through 
the mistaken zeal of a naval officer, and other acts too numerous 
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to recount. When the war ceased and America emerged from it 
as a first-class military power, with a million of armed veteran, 
at her command, she did not employ them to right the wron & s 
she believed she had suffered from England, but patiently claimed 
redress through peaceful arbitration, even submitting to arbi- 
tration a question upon which she did have a reason- 
able doubt — the question as to her right to claim con- 
sequential damages arising from the depredations of cruisers 
turned loose upon her commerce through the connivance of 
England. In consenting to arbitration to settle the policy as to 
the responsibility of neutrals for the depredations of hostile 
cruisers sailing from her ports, America well knew that while a 
favorable decision might bring to her a few paltry millions and 
whatever prestige might be gained by success, the principle estab- 
lished would be of incalculable benefit to England in her future 
wars, she being the chief maritime nation of the world. The dis- 
tinguished author claims that the lack of sympathy fr our cause 
on the part of England was owing to the fact that we did not 
early announce our intention to abolish slavery. This might 
have some force if it were not for the fact that her hostility was. 
as great, if not greater, after Mr. Lincoln had formally issued 
his Proclamation of Emancipation. 

As to the labored defence of England's aggrandizement of terri- 
tory throughout the world, that is a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence to America and could neither interfere with her plans nor even 
excite her jealousy. Her policy is to refrain from reaching out 
after distant possessions, to avoid entanglements with distant 
powers, and, in short, to attend strictly to her own affairs. She 
believes that sidewalks always present the best appearance when 
each one sweeps in front of his own door. 

While there has been and still is hostility between the two 
lands, my opinion is that it is mainly national, and is but little 
shared in by the individuals of the respective countries, although 
the writer would have us infer the contrary. This is abundantly 
proved by the increasing international visits, the general inter- 
change of courtesies, the frequent intermarriages, the considera- 
tion shown by Americans to English artists, lecturers, and actors, 
and even the erection by American citizens of memorial windows 
in Westminster Abbey in commemoration of distinguished Eng- 
lishmen. When the English sailors landed in Alexandria eight 
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years ago, after their bombardment of the place, and were short 
of men to police the city, the blue jackets from the American 
fleet were put ashore to assist them, and the fraternization was 
complete. It is, indeed, difficult to name two nations which 
exhibit so close an intimacy between their respective peoples. Our 
children's stories, our nursery rhymes, and even the tenets of 
our religion come down to us from England. 

She has created a wealth of literature and a record of gallant 
deeds in which Americans justly feel they have a common heri- 
tage. There always exists a certain pride of ancestry, however 
remote, and it is only bastards who manifest no regard for their 
parents. Lord Bacon spoke with his usual philosophy when he 
said, " As the confusion of tongues was a mark of separation, so 
the being of one language is a mark of union "; and Englishmen 
and Americans are no exception to the rule. Indeed, one cannot 
well resist the impression that one of the few persons disposed to 
keep prominently in view the grounds for grievance is the distin- 
guished author of " The Hatred of England " himself. 

Horace Poktek. 



We know of no man who can tell the truth with a purer pur- 
pose than the writer of the paper on " The Hatred of England,'* 
or with a finer point and edge, and the power to drive it home. 
We all know also, who are blessed with good memories, that he is 
a well-proven friend of the American Kepublic — one of a noble 
band of eminent Englishmen we can count almost on our ten 
fingers who were true to us in the darkest days we have ever 
seen ; so that he has won the right to speak on this question, or 
any other he deems to be of real moment, and have us hear and 
heed him, just as John Bright would, if he were still living, or 
any other man in that choice company whose names we still hold 
in reverence. 

We are easily aware, also, that in this paper he speaks with 
all the old vim and purpose to be as harsh as the truth and as 
fair, and with the heart in him of the great Frenchman who said : 
" I love the truth even against myself." Still, in reading what 
he has written, no doubt in this spirit, one has to wonder whether 
the running title itself rings quite true to the fact as it stands — if 
he would charge the American people with this hatred, or any 
number of them well worth taking into the account, he would 
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hold, as it seems, with the nation. Hatred is a hateful word to 
use for his purpose, and to my own mind by no means true 
touching the temper and disposition of our people toward Eng- 
land and Englishmen to-day. I have no doubt there are those 
among us who hate and revile England, as there are Englishmen 
who hate and revile America ; and not in England alone, but here 
in the Republic — men who came here to find an ampler life and 
have found it, or to make their fortune and have made it, but 
are ready still to spit on the hand which was held out to welcome 
them when they landed on these shores, or came southward, as so 
many do, from Canada. 

But this is, after all, as when the kettle flouts the pan for its 
grime, and has only the bare need to be mentioned for the truth's 
sake in such a charge as this made by our old friend; while one 
must speak of his own observation and experience as it touches 
our people in some wider and truer way which has but little to do 
with the blather of "a leading American journal," or the boom 
of the Fourth-of- July oration we used to hear long ago. 

It is exactly forty years to a day, as I write these lines, since 
I came here myself on that same old errand — to find my way into 
an ampler and finer life ; and in this time it has fallen to my lot 
beyond that of most men — and our friend, it may be, among the 
rest — to mingle with our people far and wide and to know them, 
as we say, like a book, — as a workingman in the shops for about 
nine years, and then as a minister in two great cities, and a 
lecturer all the way between the oceans, — and to stand with 
them shoulder to shoulder as a citizen always ; to stay with 
them in their homes wherever I would go, and talk with 
them freely on all the burning questions of the old times 
and the new, and never to lose my love for England or 
my pride in her and joy; going about, indeed, "with a chip 
on my shoulder " touching what might be said of her which 
was untrue to me or unfair ; and the result of it all is this : 
that I have not found what I should feel free to call the hatred of 
England, except in here and there a man who stands as the ex- 
ception to the rule, if we leave out of the account the troubled 
years of the War for the Union, when our people believed Eng- 
land would and did strike below the belt ; when, as John Bright 
said at a meeting called by the trades-unions in London, while 
the days were darkest for us early in 1863, to express their senti- 
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ments on the American war, the ruling class — privilege as he 
calls it — 

"thinks it has a great interest in this war, and every morning with blatant voice 
comes into your streets and curses the American Republic. But impartial history 
will tell this story : that when your statesmen were hostile or coldly neutral, when 
many of your rich men were corrupt, when your press— which ought to have in- 
structed and defended— was mainly written to betray, the fate of a continent being 
in peril, you clung to freedom with an unfaltering trust that God in his infinite 
mercy will yet make it the heritage of all his children." 

Then our people did hate England, for in the smoke and thunder 
of the war this was England with blatant voice cursing the Ameri- 
can Republic. One of the noblest fellows I ever knew, and a leader 
in his great city, said to me then, "D — nher ! we will never for- 
give her while the world stands," though he was not apt to swear, 
and I think the angel of the records knew that as well as I did. 

But we got at the rights of all this very soon, and in that year 
sent splendid aid to the working people in Lancashire who were 
near to starving for our sake, because " blood is thicker than 
water." And when the war was over, the true England made 
noble atonement for the sin of the "blatant voice." Not by the 
Geneva award, though that, so far as I know, was the first bill of 
damages of the sort she ever paid ; but before this, when our 
great and good President lay dead and the English people worthy 
the name mourned and wept for him through all her borders, as if 
her own dearest son was slain and they were sitting by his dust, and 
the hatred of England began to die away out of the common heart. 

So it is not now what our friend has branded it, for our folks 
are not good haters. But if any one should ask, " Is it love ? " 
I would answer, " No "; and the more's the pity on both sides, 
for we are six and half a dozen, and there is no love lost between 
the nations. 

Many reasons might be given for what I would call a certain 
measure of dislike, but I am near the end of my tether and cannot 
give them. Still I have to wonder over our friend's dictum that 
this hatred of England " drives British emigration from American 
shores to Australia," and has " long prevented the British domi- 
ciled here from being naturalized, and still estranges their hearts 
from their adopted country." " Every Englishman is an island," 
Novalis says ; and that I think is the trouble : he is a Briton 
wherever he goes, and here he tries to stay one with all his might, 
counting her little finger of whom he was born more than the 
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loins of the Republic in which he lives and thrives. I know also 
from my own life, and from what one easily learns in visiting 
England and staying, as I do, among those who emigrate, that 
she is bent by all means, and always has been, on turning the 
tides of emigration from these shores towards her own colonies, 
aiding them and inspiring them to go there, and warning them in 
a thousand ways not to come here : bo they go to boom the 
colonies, and we must not blame the n .gnificent old mother for 
this concern about her children, but r. .1st still put an interroga- 
tion-mark against the reason given for the trend of the tide. 

Yet my main purpose in this was to challenge our friend's use 
of the hateful term. " Hatred," George Eliot says, "is like fire; 
it makes even light rubbish deadly." But we have it not as he 
would charge, for I speak as an American whose loyalty is not 
divided, but has grown great enough, I hope, to go round. It is 
not hatred beyond the narrow lines I have indicated. My friend 
who said the bad word (if it was one) goes now to England with 
great content and has experienced a change of heart. So do 
tens of thousands of us every year, and I do not hear much, or 
anything, now of the "social friction " our friend just touches. 
England is the mother-land to them. They go there to visit the 
sacred shrines of the old strong race from which they sprung, 
and the great historic cities, and many of them the English 
homes, and to tell us when they return what a good time they 
had, to be sure ; and how lovely it was, that old England, the 
wild moors and sweet dales of the North, and the fair downs of 
the South, the garden of Kent, and the lakes and fells of West- 
moreland ; to ask that they may have windows in our name in the 
old mother churches, or help restore them for love's sake, and to 
do many things beside for tokens of what lies in their heart. 
And so F n Ven threads are spun which, as my thought runs, will 
be twisted into strands and cables in time to bind us closer to- 
gether, as we should be bound. 

Robert Collyer. 



Speaking from observation extending to all parts of the coun- 
try and to every class of the people, I am compelled to give it as 
my opinion that the most abiding and deeply-rooted aversion felt 
by Americans is to the English government and to the class by 
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which it has always been controlled. It is as natural for the 
average American to hate that government and its policy towards 
America and American interests for the last two hundred years, 
and in all the great emergencies which have overtaken them, as it 
is for Poles to hate Russia, or Frenchmen to hate Germany. Every 
school-boy imbibes the germ of that hatred at his father's knee, 
and it strengthens from the time he begins to read until he reaches 
mature manhood. Nbcndid American who lives in close contact 
with the masses of his countrymen is ignorant of or cap. deny this 
fact. I do not pause to explain the reason for this, or to consider 
whether it is justified or not. It is a fact which lies deeply im- 
bedded in American character ; and in considering the relations 
existing between England and America it should never be lost 
sight of. And yet it may be truthfully asserted that Americans 
do not hate England, the home of their race. They hate the in- 
sulting, domineering, aggressive policy of the British government. 
They hate the supercilious and patronizing airs, the intolerance and 
self-sufficiency, and the arrogance and superiority of the class 
which controls and represents that government, and which has 
always given it its character before the world. 

It is, perhaps, going too far to say that the Americans love the 
English people as a whole, though they willingly admit that the 
sway of England, wherever it is found, stands for law and order 
and the safety of person and property, and that, next after them- 
selves, the English are the greatest and best people in the world. 
It is but a truism to repeat that all Americans love the green 
fields and the rolling downs of the land which nurtured their 
forefathers, and that they claim her art, her poetry, her philoso- 
phy, and her history as the common heritage of the English- 
speaking race wherever found. They honor and revere the mem- 
ories of the great statesmen and captains who have defined and 
established the principles of human liberty throughout the world. 
They glory in the greatness of De Montf ort and Hampden, in the 
statesmanship of Cromwell and Elizabeth, in the genius of 
Shakespeare and Milton, in the enterprise of Clive and Hastings, 
in the unshakable courage of Nelson and Wellington, and in all 
the array of heroic virtues which have placed the English-speak- 
ing race at the head of every great movement in human affairs 
for the last two hundred years. They have no cause of quarrel 
with England for the part she has played in Europe, Asia, Aus- 
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tralasia, or Africa. They are not jealous of her for her achieve- 
ments in India or her success in the pursuits of peace ; and as be- 
tween her and other nations it is fair to assume that most Americans 
wish her nothing but a continuance of prosperity and good fortune. 

But they cannot forget — and even if they could, Professor 
Smith reminds them — that "a schism in the Anglo-Saxon race 
was caused by the American Revolution," which was followed by 
an estrangement lasting till the present day.* He cannot re- 
gret the fact more earnestly than do many Americans, nor can 
he desire more earnestly than they that the schism should be 
healed. But in considering the means to this end, and in depre- 
cating the injuries done us in the past, he seems to lose sight of 
the fact that the memory of a race is based upon history, and 
that a century in its life is but as a day in the life of an indi- 
vidual. Surely he must admit that it is natural — indeed, in- 
evitable — that a high-spirited people should harbor resentment 
for what it considers a century of enmity and injustice. 

No one knows better than he that family quarrels are always 
the bitterest, whatever their origin, and that ours, beginning over 
a hundred and twenty-five years ago in the refusal of England to 
give to us a fair share of that conquest which decided that the 
North American continent should be forever dominated by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, cannot be permanently settled till that domi- 
nation is exercised exclusively by our own government. 

The American people possess, in common with the rest of the 
race to which they belong, an unappeasable and, to a certain 
extent, an unconscious greed for land. They are fond of gain, 
of commerce, and of the conquest of occupation. They love 
peace, progress, and liberty, and by these means, rather than by 
war, they pursue their predestined course. They feel that the 
North American continent was created a unit for their use and 
occupation, and that their manifest destiny is to possess it. They 
know that the Canadian people are not aliens in race; but they 
also know that the Canadian Dominion is governed by a political 
system different from, if not hostile to, their own, and so long as 
it remains a constituent part of the British Empire it will consti- 
tute a menace to their peace and progress, if not a base of opera- 

* " Canadians— Tho Schism In the Anglo-Saxon Race," by Goldwin Smith. Page 
20, et seq. 
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tions against their borders. They remember that the British 
Empire is the only first class power with which they have ever 
had war, and that not only during the Revolution, but for twenty- 
five years afterwards, the British government was the unrelenting 
enemy of their dearest interests and most cherished aspirations. 
They remember the weary years of struggle for the independence 
of their flag, for the privileges of a neutral nation, and for the 
settlement of their national boundaries. They remember the 
interminable disputes over the fisheries; they remember — and, 
with all due deference to the opinions of others, they should never 
forgive — the " Trent" and the "Alabama" affairs. 

They may, and perhaps ought to, forget that "the aristocracy 
of England were on the side of the planter aristocracy of the 
South," but they cannot in prudence forget that the aristocratic 
government of England has always been hostile to the autonomy 
and opposed to the progr^s of the American Union. It has 
always been jealous of our prosperity and envious of our growing 
power; and so long as our destiny remains unfulfilled, and an 
alien, if not a hostile, country stretches along our northern 
frontier from ocean to ocean, so long must candid and thoughtful 
men look upon the schism in our race not only as unclosed, but 
likely at any time to lead to war which cannot be ended till the 
whole continent is dominated by either our own flag or by the 
one which our forefathers aided so gallantly in planting upon the 
ramparts of Louisburg. 

During the negotiations which led to the treaty of partition 
and peace signed at Paris in 1783, Mr. Oswald, on the part of 
England, expressed a desire for " reconciliation " with the colo- 
nies, and in response Dr. Franklin suggested the cession of Canada 
to the United States as the best possible means of preventing future 
wars and bringing about a complete reconciliation between what 
were even then the two great branches of the English-speaking 
race. This suggestion was reported to the home government, 
and after informal but careful consideration it was, unhappily, 
rejected. It is not within the limits of this discussion to consider 
the intrigues between the representatives of England, France, and 
Spain by which this conclusion was reached, and the boundaries 
which divided North America into two parts were fixed ; but it 
must be admitted that, however repugnant to British interests or 
to the prejudices of the Canadians, the remedy proposed by Dr. 
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Franklin was inspired by a profound knowledge of the subject 
under consideration, and could hardly have failed to close forever 
the schism which is but another name for, and is at the bottom 
of, whatever hatred there is on the part of Americans toward the 
government which sways the destinies of the British Empire. 

James Harbison Wilson. 



It would not be easy to frame an inquiry which more ob- 
viously needs a careful definition of terms than does the question 
posed by Mr. Goldwin Smith. Is it the whole American nation, 
or only one or more sections of it, to which a feeling of animosity 
toward England is imputed ? Is it, again, the whole English 
people, or only the fraction of it hitherto predominant, which 
Americans are alleged to regard with enmity ? It is only by 
narrowing the scope of the discussion that we can hope to 
reach definite and trustworthy conclusions. 

So far as the German, Scandinavian, and Italian elements of 
our composite population are concerned, — and this year's census 
will show that the two former elements are tending to become of 
great numerical importance, — their attitude toward Great Britain 
is that of complete indifference. It is no less indisputable that 
the feeling entertained for England by Irish-Americans — under 
which term we include not only naturalized citizens born in Ire- 
land, but also the native-born children of Irish immigrants is 

one of antipathy, which at present is active, but which is not by 
any means, in our opinion, irremediable. Nor is this rancorous 
dislike of Irish-Americans for England a new thing. The Irish 
Presbyterians who immigrated to this country during the ten years 
preceding 1775 played a noteworthy, if not decisive, part in the 
ensuing struggle of the colonies for independence. According to 
the testimony taken in London on the conduct of the war, these 
Irish emigrants constituted one-half of the rank and file of the 
Continental army. In like manner, should a war between Great 
Britain and the United States break out to-morrow, Irish -Americans 
would, of all our citizens, show themselves the most eager to enlist. 

Their hatred of England, however, is in part a traditional 
impulse and in part a reflex of the hostility which still animates 
Irishmen at home. Should Mr. Gladstone and the Radicals. 
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attain to power at Westminster, and yield, as they unquestionably 
would, to the wishes of Ireland with respect to the revival of a 
separate Parliament at Dublin, the antipathy now evinced by 
Irishmen would vanish on both sides of the Atlantic. Even now 
Irishmen at home and abroad have ceased to detest Englishmen 
collectively and indiscriminately. They draw a broad distinction 
between Gladstonians and Unionists, and should the former 
acquire political ascendency, Irishmen would obey an invariable 
law of human nature, and, forgetting old grievances, remember 
only the new bonds of friendship. 

We come to the so-called native American, whom for the 
sake of sharp discrimination we will assume to be the descendant 
of English forefathers settled in this country from early colonial 
times. To the student of history there is no more curious subject 
of study than the wistful posture toward England on the part of 
the native American factor, which has been hitherto, and is likely 
to long coutinue, preponderant in our complex nationality. The 
fact is significant that even the rancor generated among the 
revolted colonists by the Revolutionary War expended itself 
rather upon the Tories and upon the Hessian auxiliaries in the 
British service than upon Englishmen themselves. Scarcely 
had we formed a constitution when the Federalists, who held 
power for twelve years, and during that time, at all events, repre- 
sented the dominant feeling of the country, avowed their respect 
and liking for Great Britain, and, fifteen years after the recog- 
nition of our independence, came within a hairfs-breadth of involv- 
ing the United States in war with France — a war which must 
have led us to ally ourselves with England. 

So wide-spread and deep-seated was the attachment to Eng- 
land evinced by the Northern and especially the Northeastern 
States, notwithstanding the repeated provocations given us during 
the half-dozen years preceding 1812, that, as it was said at the 
time in Congress, we could scarcely be kicked into a war. Even 
the outbreak of hostilities did not quench the pro- Anglican sym- 
pathies of New England, which at the Hartford Convention 
nearly culminated in secession. It is an interesting circumstance, 
as showing the attitude of educated New-Englanders toward the 
mother-country at that juncture, that just before the termination 
of the contest William Cullen Bryant applied for a commission in 
a body of troops to be raised by Massachusetts, not for coopera- 
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tion with the national forces of the United States, but for the 
assertion of States' rights, to uphold which it was no secret that 
in the last resort England might be looked to. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was not to be expected that the native Americans, 
who at that time constituted almost exclusively the population of 
the Northeastern States, would feel any deep antagonism to Eng- 
land as an outcome of the War of 1812. 

In the Middle and Southern States that war, attended as it 
was with acts of vandalism, left some bitter memories ; but these 
were gradually effaced in the course of the next generation, and 
when Lord Elgin negotiated at Washington the reciprocity treaty 
between the United States and Canada, there was scarcely a trace 
of antipathy to England left among native Americans, although 
the immigrants from Ireland, who had become numerous since 
the potato famine of 1847, were even then beginning to exercise 
a slight pressure upon politicians and newspapers. The strong 
impulse toward sympathy and friendship for the mother-country 
on the part of Americans of English stock had gained so much 
momentum by the sixth decade of this century that it could not 
have been checked by our Irish- American citizens but for the 
outbreak of our Civil War and the unexpected attitude of en- 
couragement assumed by the British government and English 
society toward the slave-holding and seceding States. 

By the unconcealed delight with which the vast majority of 
Englishmen politically and socially influential beheld the dis- 
ruption of the Union, the heart of the American people was pro- 
foundly wounded. It is not to be supposed that the rankling 
recollection of that experience will pass away during the lifetime 
of the native Americans who took part in the suppression of the 
Eebellion. Not that we do not discriminate between the un- 
friendly many and. the faithful few, among whom John Bright 
and, we may add, Mr. Goldwin Smith were honorably conspicu- 
ous. But we have not forgiven England collectively, because the 
classes which rejoiced at our misfortunes thirty years ago are 
still dominant in politics and in society, and would undoubtedly 
evince to-morrow the same sentiments, should another disruptive 
calamity befall us. When our friends in England — a few we 
have always had from the passage of the Stamp Act to the out- 
fitting of the "Alabama" — become numerous and powerful 
enough to control the government and mould public opinion, we 
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will gladly transform our gratitude to them individually into cord- 
ial liking for the British nation considered as a whole. 

So far as Americans of English lineage are concerned, — and 
they are still the masters of this country, — there has never been 
a time since the peace of 1783 when the men who have governed 
England could not have obtained our affection had they desired 
it. When the Radicals acquire a firm hold upon power at West- 
minster, our friendship will for the first time be deemed worth 
having, and then it will be gained. 

M. W. Hazeltine. 



